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CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR 
EDUCATION (ENGLAND) 



Curzon Street House, 
Curzon Street, 
London, W.l. 

The Right Hon. Geoffrey Lloyd. M.P., 

Minister of Education, 

Curzon Street House, 

Curzon Street, 

London, W.l. 

February 25th, 1958. 



Dear Minister, 

The Central Advisory Council for Education (England) is making 
progress with the task that was set us by the then Minister in March 
1956 of reviewing the education of young persons between the ages of 
15 and 18, though some further time will inevitably elapse before we 
shall be able to send you a comprehensive report on this large field of 
inquiry. . We have, however, gone far enough to appreciate very keenly 
that there is one common element (apart from money) in all desirable 
projects of educational extension and progress, namely, the supply of 
competent teachers. This, as you know, is a subject that has been 
engaging our attention for some time, and as it is one on which policy 
decisions are continuously being made, I have been asked by the 
Council to inform you, in advance of our main report, of certain 
anxieties that we have. 

It is a matter of great difficulty to project into the future accurate 
figures either of the demand for teachers that will arise or of the supply 
that will be available to meet the demand. Nevertheless if policy is to 
be rationally based, some attempt at estimation has to be made, even 
if the resulting figures are subject to periodic revision. The best 
estimates that were available some two or three years ago tended to 
show that the “supply” of teachers would overtake the demand soon 
after the middle of the sixties, even with an allowance for considerably 
more progress in reducing the average size of classes than has been 
possible hitherto. It was on the basis of this prognosis that your 
predecessor decided that the course in the general teacher training 
colleges should be extended, starting in 1960, from two years to three, 
and that it was safe to do this without making any provision for an 
expansion of the size of these colleges — the two decisions together 
having the result that the output of these colleges will fall by one-third 
after 1962. 

In making these estimates, however, no allowance was made for any 
addition to the demand for teachers that might be made in the 1960s 
by any further instalments of educational progress. This omission was, 
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in the circumstances, entirely reasonable and proper, since assumptions 
can hardly be made about further educational reforms until their nature 
and timing have been decided upon. But the effect, we apprehend, has 
been that plans for the future supply of teachers may have been laid on 
a basis which, when the time comes, will prove to be inadequate. 

If it is estimated that a given number of teachers will be required 
by a stated date in the future to staff the existing educational system of 
the country, modified only by a hoped-for reduction in the size of 
classes and by a continuation of the present remarkable trend towards 
voluntary staying on at school after the legal leaving age, then it stands 
to reason that an expanded system would by that date require more 
teachers. If the prospect is that the smaller requirement will be just 
about covered by the supply, then it follows that the larger requirement 
will not. In order to provide some indication of the numbers that 
might be needed, we have taken the two provisions of the Act of 1 944 
which have not yet been brought into force — the raising of the leaving 
age to 16 and the provision of county colleges for all from 16 to 18 — 
as rough measures of the steps in educational progress that may well 
be thought necessary before the end of the next decade. Our estimate is 
that these two measures, together with the desired reduction in the 
average size of classes, would require about 90,000 more teachers in 
maintained and assisted schools by 1970 than there were in 1956 (when 
there were about 247,000). Furthermore — though future supply is even 
harder to estimate than future demand — it does not seem likely that 
these numbers will be forthcoming from the channels of supply that are 
now in sight. 

We would therefore urge upon you that in the continuing consider- 
ation of policy for the training of teachers, a full allowance for the 
factor of educational progress should not be excluded simply because 
it cannot easily be precisely quantified. We do not, of course, mean by 
this to imply that the decision to extend the teacher training course by 
one year should be reconsidered. We should regard that as a retrograde 
step. We mean rather to suggest that the parallel decision not to 
provide any additional training places, either in the general colleges 
or elsewhere, should be re-examined. 

The best opinion we can form, subject to all the unavoidable 
qualifications, is that there is more likely to be a shortage of teachers 
in the late sixties than a surplus. It is in the nature of the case that policy 
decisions about the training of teachers take quite a number of years 
to produce their effect, and they should therefore not be unduly 
delayed. This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that the “bulge” 
will itself be producing, before long, an unusually large number of 
potential candidates for training as teachers; it would be a pity if this 
opportunity were missed. 

Yours sincerely, 

{signed) Geoffrey Crowther. 

Chairman , 

Central Advisory Council for 
Education {England). 
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MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 



Curzon Street House, 
Curzon Street, 
London, W.l. 



Sir Geoffrey Crowther, 

Chairman, 

Central Advisory Council for 
Education {England), 

Curzon Street House, 

Curzon Street, 

London, W.l. 

21st March, 1958. 



My dear Crowther, 

Thank you for your letter of the 25th February, 1958, in which you 
let me know of the Central Advisory Council’s anxiety lest plans for 
tire future supply of teachers may have been laid on a basis which may 
prove to be insufficient for the further measures of educational reform 
that may be thought necessary before the end of the 1960s. 

As you say, policy decisions about the training of teachers take quite 
a number of years to produce their effect, and I have already decided 
to review, in consultation with the National Advisory Council on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers, my plans for the recruitment of 
teachers in the light both of the latest information about the birth-rate 
and the numbers staying on at school beyond the legal leaving age and 
of current recruitment trends. As the Parliamentary Secretary stated 
in the House of Commons on February 14th when he announced my 
decision, it can be taken that these discussions will include a review of 
the decision, to which you refer in your letter, not to provide any 
additional training places when the course at the general training 
colleges is extended to three years in 1960. 

At the same time I am suggesting to the National Advisory Council 
on the Training and Supply of Teachers that they should at this stage 
review their estimates of the number of teachers needed on the basis 
of the Government’s present policies. These cover both reduction of 
the size of classes and a continuation of the present trend, which you 
rightly describe as remarkable, to stay voluntarily at school after the 
legal leaving age. It is too soon in my judgment to make any detailed 
estimates of the numbers which would be needed for more far reaching 
changes such as raising the leaving age to 16 or introducing compulsory 
part-time education for all from 16 to 18. It is quite clear that the 
numbers required would be very large, with a correspondingly large 
increase in public expenditure, and before committing ourselves to any 
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such increase my colleagues and I would wish to have much clearer 
ideas than we have at present about the form that further changes 
should take and the advantages to be derived from them and the 
priorities to be assigned to them. 

These are matters on which we shall be looking for further help 
from your Council when they have completed their main task. I am 
glad to see from your letter that they are making progress with this, 
and I look forward to receiving their report. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Geoffrey Lloyd. 
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